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BRIEF REFERENCES TO RECENT DISCOVERIES IN OTHER 
PARTS OF EGYPT. 

BV 

LYSANDER DICKERMAN. 

About sixty miles south of the great pyramid of 
Gizeh, the Libyan hills open and we enter a pear- 
shaped hollow. This district is called the Fayilm — a 
literal Arabic translation of the ancient Egyptian name 
Ta Schet. It means, " The Province of the Lake." 
When we first pass the abrupt entrance through the 
Libyan chain into the valley, that valley seems narrow, 
but it gradually widens out towards the west until it 
spreads itself over an amphitheatre more than a hun- 
dred miles in length and forty miles in width. In its 
centre rises a plateau, the general level of which is the 
same as that of the irrigated plain of Egypt. The dis- 

*This lecture was illustrated by fifty-seven stereoscopic views. 
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trict contains the most highly cultivated land of Egypt, 
and the famous remark of Herodotus that " Egypt is 
the gift of the Nile," more truly fits this province than 
any other. Its climate is delightful, and strange to 
say, malaria is unknown there. It is called " the land 
of roses," and as one alights at the railway station of 
Medinet el-Fayum, thrifty children will offer, for a 
consideration, little bottles of the oil of roses. Nine- 
teen hundred years ago Strabo wrote: " The Arsinoe 
province," i. e., the FayQm, " is the most remarkable dis- 
trict of Egypt, not only in respect of beauty of land- 
scape and excellence of soil, but for its products. It 
is overgrown with large, symmetrical and fruitful olive 
trees. Its olive oil is known everywhere. The same 
is true of its wines, corn, pulse and other products." 
What Strabo said receives confirmation to-day. Its 
luscious oranges, mandarines, peaches, figs, pomegran- 
ates and grapes are second to none. I have been told 
by manufacturers in Manchester that the cotton of the 
FayOm sells in the Liverpool market at the same price 
as our Sea Island product. Roses from this province 
profusely furnished the tables at the banquets of Cleo- 
patra. To-day their wonderful hues would delight 
guests at anybody's banquet. Let one visit the Fayilm 
in November and he will see that the fame of its fruit- 
fulness has been well earned. 

At Medinet el-Fayum, the capital of the province, a 
cheerful town of 25,000 inhabitants, is a station of the 
American Mission. A letter of introduction from the 
Mission House in Cairo will make one welcome to a 
family circle that speaks American-English, and loves 
the Stars and Stripes. 
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This oasis in the desert once supported a population 
of 200,000. To the desert it originally belonged part- 
ly, if not wholly, but by most skilful engineering was 
gridironed by canals and lakes. 

To appreciate the importance of the Fayilm we need 
to study somewhat closely its history, internal improve- 
ments, natural resources and ruins. Of course it \vould 
be unpardonable to omit the testimony of the Greek 
and Roman historians and geographers, who saw the 
province in its glory. 

First of all we should observe the record of Herod- 
otus, who says that " Menes was the first human king 
of Egypt ; that he was succeeded by three hundred and 
thirty sovereigns, but that no one monarch of this long 
series was distinguished by any act of magnificence or 
of renown except Moiris, the last of them all. It was 
he who built the northern propylseum of the temple at 
Memphis ; he who excavated in the Fayum a lake 
called by his own name, a work of great splendor and 
utility." Then, after describing the Labyrinth, and 
saying that it surpassed all the works of the Greeks 
put together in one, even the temples at Samos and at 
Ephesus, and the Egyptian pyramids too, he adds : 
" Wonderful as is the Labyrinth, the work called Lake 
Moiris is more astonishing still." 

According to recent maps this lake region consists of 
two depressed basins lying west of the Nile, between 
Memphis and Beni-suif. " The lower of the two is as 
much as a hundred and eightj'-one feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean." The most northern hollow 
contains a lake without an outlet — the Birket el- 
Kerun. Herodotus says that " this artificial lake. 
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called after King Moiris, measured in circumference 
3,600 furlongs (?. e., 450 miles), equal to the entire 
length of Egypt on the Mediterranean Sea ; that it was 
filled with water brought from the Nile by means of a 
canal ; that the current set for six months from the 
Nile into the lake, and for the next six months from 
the lake into the Nile ; that while the water was run- 
ning into the lake, fish worth a talent of silver ($1,060) 
was taken every day." Herodotus honestly believed 
that this lake was the greatest of all human achieve- 
ments. It excited his utmost astonishment. It sug- 
gested to him that the greatest builders the world ever 
saw could not only scale the heavens in evidence of 
their power, but with the same daring courage and skill 
could go down into the bowels of the earth. If it 
really was an artificial structure, Herodotus had a right 
to be astonished ; but we cannot always trust him. He 
too easily believed what the priests told him. He be- 
lieved them when they spoke of a king Moiris who 
never existed. Whatever excavations were made there, 
whatever engineering skill was displayed there, was due 
to Amenemhat HI., of the brilliant Xllth dynasty ; con- 
temporary, perhaps, with Abraham, if we accept the 
chronology, now generally, though not universally, 
adopted. Concerning Egyptian chronology the wise 
man will not dispute. 

Whatever allowance we make for the credulity of 
Herodotus must also be made for Diodorus Siculus ; 
for he repeats substantially the same testimony and 
adds : " Because the Nile did not keep to a constant 
height in its inundations, and because the fruitfulness 
of the country ever depended on its just proportions. 
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the king dug this lake to receive such water as was 
superfluous, that it might neither overflow the land, 
and so cause fens and standing pools, nor by flowing 
too little injure the fruits of the fearth for want of 
water, and cut a trench from the river into the lake 
fourscore furlongs long [ten miles] and three hundred 
feet broad. Into this lake he sometimes let the water 
run, and at other times diverted it, turning it over the 
fields of the farmer by means of sluices, but not with- 
out much cost and labor, for these sluices could not be 
opened and closed at a less cost than fifty talents." 
($53,000.) 

At El-Lahiln, near the gorge that gives entrance to 
the Fayum, is a dyke which limits the amount of the 
flow. A fall of ten feet carries the water through the 
town of Medinet el-Fayiim. One branch runs north to 
the Tamieh, another, falling fifty feet in twenty miles, 
turns undershot Sakieh water-wheels, and is lost in the 
plain. The third canal is nearly the same as the ancient 
one. It winds west and south and is the principal 
affluent of the Birket el-KerQn. 

One fact has always perplexed those who would defi- 
nitely fix the locality of the famous Lake Moiris. It is 
the statement of Herodotus that nearly in the centre of 
the lake there stood two pyramids, rising to the height 
of fifty fathoms above the surface of the water, and ex- 
tending as far beneath, each of them crowned with a 
colossal statue sitting on a throne What and where 
these pyramids were is a question which nobody, till 
recently, has been able to answer. Mr. Petrie has 
given it his attention. After two days of digging at 
Biahmu, five miles from Arsinoe, he found two pedes- 
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tals, two hundred feet apart, which, at a distance, must 
once have looked like pyramids. The pedestals, of 
brownish limestone, had dressed faces on all four sides. 
Remains of a wall are still around each of them, enclos- 
ing a courtyard ; also remains of a pavement of fine 
white limestone. There were once steps at the front 
and sides of the pedestals. One of these statues, as 
restored by Mr. Petrie, shows that it was not that of a 
sphinx, but of a man sitting, with his hands on his 
knees. Evidences of the sani* on the sides of the ped- 
estal were found together with stems and flowers, show- 
ing that the monarch claimed authority over both 
Upper and Lower Egypt. With regard to the height 
of this colossus, Mr. Petrie made an estimate from the 
few data he could obtain, and thinks that there must 
have been at least thirty-five feet between the seat of 
this statue and its head. The nose still exists, and is 
eleven and a half inches wide. It seems as though a 
man with such a nose as that should stand about sev- 
enty feet in his sandals. One statue was probably "that 
of Amenemhat III., the builder of the pyramid of 
Hawara, the Labyrinth and Lake Moiris, the other that 
of his wife. These pedestals, then, are newly discov- 
ered testimony which helps us fix the location of Lake 
Moiris. 

Twenty years ago Mariette Bey, in an address be- 
fore L'Institut Egyptien, said : "We have found a pa- 
pyrus representing a plan of Lake Moiris, which con- 
firms the idea of Linant Bey thirty years ago. Lake 
Moiris was not where Birket el-KerUn now is, but 

* That union of two plants which are emblematic o£ Upper and Lower Egypt. 
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near Hailn and the gorge which gives entrance to the 
FayCim. The plan is made with a religious aspect. The 
villages surrounding the lake are personified as divin- 
ities. Some of these towns can be identified, as Haun 
and Hawara." This testimony of the papyrus agrees 
with the testimony of Herodotus with regard to the 
tv/o pyramids or pedestals which Mr. Petrie has found. 
Mariette Bey adds that the lake could be made to cover 
about 80,000 feddans, or acres. 

Mr. Petrie, an accomplished civil engineer, who has 
spent two entire winters in this province, says : " My 
own idea of the Fayum history is that it is a marshy 
lake filled by the high Nile, and partly reclaimed dur- 
ing the Xllth dynasty. The dyke was constructed, 
not to let in, but to keep out the water from the high 
ground, while the main lake was fed by canals around 
the reclaimed land. In Greek times, when the water 
was limited, the lake sunk, and the lower lands were 
thus reclaimed." 

Mr. Whitehouse says : " There is a large basin in 
the south of the Fayum, excavated or eroded in the 
extremely friable nummulite limestone, over two hun- 
dred and seventy feet below the high water mark at 
El-Lahtln, and connected with the Nile through Bahr 
Yduseef. It contains no trace of human habitation, 
bears in two places the name Meri or Moieh and re- 
sembles Lacus Meridis of the Ptolemaic maps. The 
Moiris basin includes all that part of Egypt lying south 
of Cairo, and west of the hill in which the ancient his- 
torians and geographers place the erosion or excava- 
tion formerly attributed to a mythical King Moiris." 
If we understand Mr. Whitehouse, he would say that 
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Lake Moiris filled three basins, viz.: Fayum, Garag 
and Reian. 

Others are equally certain that the depression which 
contained Lake Moiris was a natural one, by no means 
the work of man, but rather produced by a subsidence 
like that of the Dead Sea in Palestine. Prof. Maspero 
has recently said : " I no longer believe in a Lake 
Moiris. If Herodotus ever visited the Fayum, it must 
have been in summer, at the time of high Nile, when 
the whole country presented the aspect of an actual 
sea. He took the embankments which divided the 
basins, and served as roadways between one town and 
another, for the banks of a lake. His story, accepted 
by old writers, has been repeated by our own contem- 
poraries ; and Egypt, which was net responsible for the 
story, has received from later ages the credit for a 
gigantic work, the execution of which would have been 
the glory of her engineers, had it ever existed." 

Set over against this the fact that Lepsius found, 
high up the Nile, at Semneh, as well as in the Fayum, 
a Nilometer, bearing the name of Amenemhat HL 
The Greeks called him Moiris, and believed that Lake 
Moiris, which they praised as the greatest wonder of 
hydraulic architecture in the world, also bore his name, 
for good reasons. Amenemhat HL was called the 
King of the Inundation, because it was in the direction 
of irrigation that he bestowed his energies. 

On the supposition that Lake Moiris was an artificial 
structure, either wholly or in part, it has recently been 
proposed to use it again for the reception of the sur- 
plus waters of the overflow, and as a means of reclaim- 
ing the parts of the Delta now lying waste. Mr. Petrie 
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has said that the Fayum basin could furnish much 
more arable land, if it were worth while to make more 
canals, especially high level canals, skirting around the 
sides. 

This whole Faydm Valley communicates, indirectly, 
with the Nile by means of a canal 207 miles long, 
parallel with the Nile. The waters of this canal are 
carried through a gorge in the Libyan chain, and after 
irrigating the Fayum, the surplus evaporates from the 
Birket el-Kerun. According to tradition this canal, 
called Bahr Youseef, owed its origin to Menes, and 
this seems to be indicated by the name it now bears — 
El-Menhi or Menhu. The name Bahr Youseef, or 
Bahr el-Yousefu, was given to it on account of repairs 
made upon it by Youseef Salah-e-deen, or Saladin. 
The ignorance of some Arab writers, and sadly too of 
some American writers, has attributed the work of 
this Eiyoobite Sultan to the patriarch Joseph, the son 
of Jacob. This Bahr Youseef runs from Assiut to 
the Fayum, where it spreads out into a network of 
canals. 

In early times the entire province was called "the 
Nome of Crocodilopolis"; also the " Arsinoitic nome." 
Here the crocodile-headed god Sebek received divine 
honors. I use such words reluctantly, for the old 
Egyptian conception of divine honors and our concep- 
tion of divine honors bear not the slightest resemblance 
to each other. Sebek was sometimes Sebek-Ra, and 
formed a triad with Hathor and Khonsu. He was 
supposed to control the inundations. On his croco- 
dile-head he wore the double feather with the sun's 
disk and the uraeus. He carried the sceptre in his 
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left hand, and the sign of immortal life in his right. 
He was usually painted green, we may be excused 
for thinking, in order to reflect that color oh those 
who worshipped him. In spite of the honor he re- 
ceived in the FayCim, from his supposed connection 
with the inundation, in other provinces this voracious 
beast was regarded as Typhonian. It is not necessary 
to say that this crocodile was never venerated in con- 
sequence of any amiable traits of character he was sup- 
posed to possess. Yet Strabo [xvii. p. 558] speaks of 
a crocodile, kept in the province of the Fayiim, so tame 
that priests could touch it. Herodotus, not to be 
outdone, says [ii. 69] that some crocodiles were so tame 
that they not only allowed themselves to be touched, 
but their ears were decked with earrings and their fore- 
feet with bracelets. The office of curator of croco- 
diles, i. e., the borer of crocodiles' ears, was no sinecure 
in those days. 

Crocodiles were propagated in clear ponds, especially 
in Lake Moiris, where their number increased to such 
an extent that it was unsafe for one to wash his feet 
there, or even to walk near the water's edge. 

It may be asked how an animal which devours men 
could be considered " sacred." The answer is that 
crocodiles were a defence to Egypt. Robbers from 
Arabia and from Libya, who would pillage the land, 
dared not swim the river ; crocodiles, therefore, did 
police duty. Besides this, the fellaheen were taught to 
regard the crocodile as a symbol of pure water, fit for 
drinking and for irrigation; so long as this belief could 
be preserved, so long the government was certain that 
the canals and sluices would be kept in repair, be opened 
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and closed at proper times, that, therefore, harvests 
would be abundant and taxes collectable. It was in this 
sense that the crocodile was " sacred "; and the god Se- 
bek, with all his paraphernalia, was a religious artifice to 
make easy the solution of fiscal problems. Similar ex- 
planations would hold good for the pretended existence 
of some other so-called gods. The priests knew that 
they were no gods at all ; but they were willing to dupe 
the ignorant and superstitious classes whenever they or 
the Pharaoh could thus reap any private advantage. 
We have little need for the theory that the "gods" of 
that highly intellectual, artistic people bore even the 
slightest resemblance, in origin or in import, to the 
totems of the wild red men of our Western forests. It is 
like comparing the conceptions of a Humboldt to those 
of an ourang-outang. The game played by these 
FayCim priests was not without its retribution ; for the 
devout worshippers of Osiris, the incarnate divinity, 
recognized, both in the god Sebek, and in his " sa- 
cred" animal, the crocodile, an emblem of Set, or Su- 
tech, the Egyptian Satan ; hence a most bitter feud be- 
tween antagonistic sects ; and it may be that persons 
now living have had occasion to observe to what ex- 
tremes a sectarian quarrel, or even a difference in re- 
ligious opinion, may lead. I have no doubt that we 
have struck here the very reason why the Labyrinth 
and Lake Moiris are never mentioned on the monu- 
ments of the Xllth (contemporary) dynasty, and why, 
in the list of the nomes of Egypt the district of the 
FayUm was omitted, because not rendering supreme 
allegiance to Osiris. 
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THE PYRAMID OF HAWARA 

was opened by Mr. Petrie in the winter of 1889-90. 
In a private letter, written after his memoir was in 
print, he says: " I tunnelled through the brick to the 
chamber from the north side ; then I got masons to cut 
through the stone roof and so reached the inside. 
Then I crawled through the passages, which were 
nearly choked up, and had to slide through flat on the 
mud. Having found the entrance passage, I measured 
back to the outside and then set myself to work to open 
it from the top. Thus we have the original passage 
open and nearly cleared out. 

" The arrangement is unlike that of any other pyra- 
mid known. The entrance to the pyramid is midway 
between the middle of the face and the corner, and on 
the south side, instead of being in the middle of the 
north side, as usual. The entrance slopes down into a 
chamber half full of water. There it appeared to end ; 
but a gigantic trap door in the roof, weighing dozens 
of tons, admitted to a continuation at a higher level. 
A hole, forced in the masonry, now lets one through. 
Then a door of wood was to be seen on the east which 
led into what seemed to be a blank passage, while the 
continuation of the entrance line was all blocked up 
with solid stone. Cutting a way through that stone 
filling has given employment to some ancient people. 
Being filled it seemed to be important, and the pass- 
age, with the door, looked like a blind, whereas it was 
just the reverse. At the end of the east passage is a 
chamber with a deal of stone masonry in it, which was 
all a blind, since the exit was by another immense trap 
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door. Here the way is now forced ; thence a passage 
goes north and turns ; then another trap door is met. 
At last a chamber is reached which has been nearly 
filled with masonry. In the floor are two wells ; but 
which the blind and which the true access to the fune- 
real chamber it seems difficult to determine. Neither 
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of them has yielded to the spoilers, who forced a way 
through southward, and so reached the roof of the 
sepulchre. It is of quartzite sandstone. The robbers 
broke it away until a practicable hole was made and 
thus entered. We follow them. We find the great 
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polished sarcophagus of Amenemhat III. Between 
that and the east wall is a sarcophagus for his daugh- 
ter, Ptah-nefru. The lids of both sarcophagi lie askew 
on them still. 

" At the south ends are two boxes which held the 
funereal vases. These sarcophagi and boxes are quite 
plain except a projecting foot with the old panel orna- 
ment. The lids are rounded, with square sides. The 
only inscriptions are on the fragments of the alabaster 
vessels. There is the name of King Amenemhat III., 
and that of his daughter. The inner wooden coffins 
had been burnt, for we found charcoal in both sar- 
cophagi. 

" The most astounding thing is the chamber itself. 
It is nearly all one stone. Inside it is 22 feet 3^ inches 
by 7 feet lo^ inches, and 6 feet 2 inches high to the 
edge of the block. As the stone is about three feet 
thick, it must weigh about 180 tons. It is a block of 
hard brown quartzite sandstone, exquisitely cut, square 
and true into the corners, so that I never thought that 
it was not masonry until I looked for joints and found 
none." 

Mr. Petrie has also effected an entrance into the 
pyramid of IllahUn. After descending forty feet 
down a well, a gently sloping passage led up to two 
chambers. The inner chamber was lined with red 
granite and was found to contain a sarcophagus from 
the same quarry, without lid or contents. Its sides are 
exquisitely flat and smooth, ground but not polished. 
Their exact similarity, of part to part, amounting to a 
mathematical equivalence, and their regularity are as- 
tonishing. Mr. Petrie adds : " It is the most brilliant 
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piece of mechanical work yet known in Egypt, or in 
any other country." In front of it stood a table of 
offerings. 

We now pass to the famous Labyrinth, or the parlia- 
ment house of Amenemhat III. Before we relate Mr. 
Petrie's story of its recent discovery, let us refer to its 
history. Herodotus says: " In order to bind them- 
selves more closely together, it seemed good to the 
native princes to have one common monument. In 
pursuance of this resoluti jn, they made the Labyrinth, 
which lies a little above Lake Moiris, in the neighbor- 
hood of the place called the city of Crocodiles \i.e., 
Arsinoe, now called Medinet el-Fayfim]. I visited the 
place, and found it to siirpass description ; for if all the 
walls and other great works of the Greeks could be 
put together in one, they would not equal, either for 
labor or expense, this Labyrinth. * * * It has 
twelve courts, all of them roofed ; with gates exactly 
opposite to one another ; six looking to the north and 
six to the south. A single wall surrounds the entire 
building. There are two different sorts of chambers 
throughout, half under ground, half above ground, the 
latter built upon the former. The whole number of 
these chambers is 3000 ; fifteen hundred of each kind. 
The upper chambers I myself passed through and saw, 
and what I say concerning them is from my own obser- 
vation. Of the underground chambers I can only 
speak from report ; for the keepers of the buildings 
could not be induced to show them, since they con- 
tained the sepulchres of the kings who built the Laby- 
rinth, and also those of the sacred crocodiles. Thus, 
it is from hearsay only that I can speak of the lower 
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chambers. The upper chambers, however, I saw with 
my own eyes, and found them to excel all other human 
productions ; for, the passages through the houses and 
the varied windings of the paths across the courts ex- 
cited in me infinite admiration as I passed from the 
courts into chambers, and from the chambers into colon- 
nades, and from the colonnades into fresh houses, and 
again from these into courts unseen before. The roof 
was throughout of stone, and like the walls was covered 
all over with figures. Every court was surrounded 
with a colonnade which was built of white stones, ex- 
quisitely fitted together." 

It is Pliny who says that this building was intended 
to be in strict imitation of the planetary system. Fif- 
teen hundred chambers were connected with twelve 
courts, symbols of the twelve signs of the zodiac. 

The best description of the Labyrinth is given by 
Strabo. He says : 

" The Labyrinth is a building equal to the pyramids. 
It stands near the grave of the king who built it. After 
proceeding beyond the first entrance of the canal — 
about 30 or 40 stadia [£ ^., 4 or 5 Roman miles] — there 
is a table-shaped plain with a village and a large palace 
composed of as many courts as there were nomes in 
Egypt. An equal number of halls surrounded by pil- 
lars, and adjacent to one another, all in one line, form 
one building, like a long wall with the courts in front 
of it. The entrances into the courts are opposite to 
the wall. In front of the entrances there are long and 
numerous covered ways, with winding passages com- 
municating with each other, so that no stranger could 
find his way into the courts or out of them without a 
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guide. The most surprising circumstance is that the 
roofs of these dweUings consist of a single stone-arch 
each ; and that the covered ways, through their whole 
range, were roofed in the same manner, with single 
slabs of stone, of extraordinary size, without the inter- 
mixture of timber, or of any other material. On as- 
cending the roof, which is not of great height — for it 
consists of only a single story — there may be seen a 
stone field, composed wholly of stones. Descending 
and looking into the halls, these may be seen in a line, 
supported by twenty-seven pillars, each pillar made of 
a single stone. The walls, also, are constructed of 
stones not inferior in size to these. 

" At the end of this building, which occupies more 
than a stadium [610 feetj, is a tomb, which is a quad- 
rangular pyramid ; each side of which is about four 
plethra [400 feet] in length and of equal height. The 
name of the person buried here is Imandes. I hey 
built, it is said, this number of courts because it was 
the custom for all the nomes to assemble there to- 
gether, according to their rank, with their own priests 
and priestesses, for the purpose of performing sacrifices 
and making offerings to the gods, and of administering 
justice in matters of great importance. Each of the 
nomes was conducted to the court appointed for it." 

Thus we see that during a part, at least, of the famous 
Xllth dynasty, Egypt had a representative govern- 
ment, as Strabo says, " for the administering of justice 
in matters of great importance." Egypt must have 
appeared to the world, at that time, as the centre of 
civilization ; and of all progress in the province of in- 
tellectual, artistic and commercial activity. At the very 
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time when Abraham, and his retinue, were nomads of 
the desert, living in their wagons and tents, driving 
their flocks and herds before them, with no abiding 
place, no home and no desire for one ; with no civil, 
political or educational institutions or influence, and no 
desire for any, the Egyptians, of the Fayum at least, 
were holding deliberative assemblies in marble palaces, 
the grandest and most massive this world has yet seen, 
and enjoying a humane government, and a civilization 
in some respects still unsurpassed. Now how changed ! 
While the fellaheen are engaged in the most menial 
employments, dwelling in tombs, or in huts reeking 
with filth, with no rights except the right to pay their 
enormous taxes to an inexorable government, a few 
rich bankers, living in England, — sons of Abraham 
according to the flesh, — have a mortgage for fabulous 
sums on everything in Egypt, and their representatives, 
belonging to a nation born but yesterday, dwell in 
Egyptian palaces and temples, and fare sumptuously 
every day. Truly there is nothing changeless, in all 
this universe, but God. 

Until last winter (1889-1890) there has always been 
some doubt respecting the site of this Labyrinth. Lep- 
sius placed it south of the Pyramid of Hawara; but 
Mariette-Bey found the ruins there nothing but Roman 
bricks, with only Latin and Greek inscriptions, not a 
bit of the white marble of which Herodotus speaks, and 
not a hieroglyph. He therefore concludes that the 
demolition of that immense structure could not be so 
complete, and that the site of the Labyrinth was yet to 
be found elsewhere. Linant de Bellefonds believed 
that the Labyrinth was situated eleven and a half miles 
from Hawara. 
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Mr. Whitehouse says that he " shook the founda- 
tions of Egyptian topography, in this region, by deny- 
ing that the Labyrinth was at Hawara," and with un- 
paralleled modesty adds that " the Ariadne of critical 
acumen and unstinted labor has furnished him with a 
clew, by which, when occasion presents, he can reopen 
to the world the 1500 subterranean chambers which 
Pliny pronounced portentosissimum humani impendh 
opus^ (See The Critic, 2d February, 18 84.) 

Strabo had said that the tomb of the builder of the 
Labyrinth was in the adjoining pyramid. Lepsius had 
found an inscription which said that Amenemhat III. 
was its builder. Mr. Petrie had found the sarcophagus 
of Amenemhat III. in the pyramid at Hawara. It was 
his next business to find the site of the Labyrinth itself. 
South of this pyramid he observed an area containing 
a dozen acres. Every pit he dug within this area 
brought him — ten or twelve feet below the surface — to 
a flat bed, with a pavement of clean flat-laid sand, or 
stone chips, rammed down and forming a sort of con- 
crete. There appeared to him numerous evidences that 
this must be the site of some immense structure. There 
were thousands of tons of fragments of destroyed walls. 
This area extended a thousand feet in length, from 
north to south, and eight hundred feet in width ; " a 
space large enough," says Mr. Petrie, "to contain all the 
temples of Karnac and of Luxor, on the east bank of 
the Nile, and the largest temple on the west bank be- 
sides." Could it be that he had found the long lost 
site of the famous Labyrinth ? This is the very site 
which Lepsius identified fifty years ago. It answered 
exactly to the description given by Strabo. Nobody 
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questions it. All that remains of the great Egyptian 
Labyrinth, the model of the Labyrinth which Daedalus 
built at Crete, has been found. Not much remains ! 
What the barbarians of the Roman period and the 
Moslem builders of mosques and dwellings did not 
want, the more recent builders of the railway have 
quarried. The foundations are gone and the plan of 
the great Labyrinth is lost beyond recovery — but the 
visionary American, who " could an' if he would " open to 
the astonished world its 1500 chambers, must now as- 
tonish the world in some other way. 

Mr. Sayce begins his description of the Greek papyri 
found by Mr. Petrie in the Fayum with this sentence : 
" It is not often that an explorer is so fortunate as to 
discover a prize like that which fell to the lot of Mr. 
Flinders Petrie last winter." Under the head of a once 
young and beautiful maiden was found a roll which 
contains the greater part of the second book of the Iliad. 
It belongs to the fifth century of our era, and, for its 
critical marks in the margin, and for many corrections 
in the hitherto received text, is of great value. The 
skull of this second Hypatia, which was pillowed on 
such a priceless treasure, together with her black tresses, 
are now in the Bodleian Library at Oxford. Besides, 
this, Mr. Petrie found the floating sand, in the cemetery 
at Hawara, full of shreds of papyri, which have been 
carefully preserved, unfolded and pieced together. They 
seemed to have formed the contents of the office of 
some public scribe. They contain copies of deeds and 
other legal documents, and extend from the Ptolemaic 
age almost to the Arab invasion. They are dated in 
the reigns of Tiberius, of Vespasian and of An- 
toninus. 
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One official stamp, of the Ptolemaic age, is an au- 
thentic example of printing from wooden types. It 
shows how near the Egyptians came to the art of print- 
ing, two thousand years ago ! Indeed, they had in- 
vented the art ; they only failed in its extended appli- 
cation ! 

Mr. Petrie found, in all, four hundred and eighty 
papyri besides numerous fragments not yet classified. 
They are in hieratic, demotic and Coptic, as well as in 
Greek. They give us much information about the do- 
mestic and social customs in the Fayum, the cost of 
living in a frugal family, the price paid, by the cook or 
steward, for bread, meat, eggs, beans, lentils, oil and 
figs ; and how he sometimes tried to cheat his master 
by a false entry, or a wrong addition, just as cooks and 
stewards in similar cases do now; only then there was 
no Canada to which they could flee. These papyri also 
show how coins became dirty, (what would they have 
said of some of our paper currency?) how payments 
were sometimes made in coin, sometimes in truck, how 
money lenders and exchangers abounded, and were ex- 
perts in the very tricks of knavery of which men, now 
living, are not ignorant ! Would that we could trace, 
in 4000 years, a greater reform in the morals of trade ! 
Large quantities of Greek papyri have found their 
way, recently, into the museums of Europe. In Vienna 
is a valuable text of the first gospel, written in the third 
century ; also a series of fragments containing parts of 
the book of Genesis, the Psalms, Isaiah and all four of 
the gospels, dating from the fourth to the sixth cen- 
tury. The text of the gospels has Greek on one side 
and Coptic on the other. 
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In the department of ecclesiastical and Roman history 
these FayOm texts are of striking importance. They 
contain with scarcely a break a complete series of im- 
perial edicts from Domitian to the abandonment of 
Egypt by the Romans in the Vllth century. The first 
edict of Domitian is dated in the year 94 a.d. Think 
of it ! Five centuries of edicts embracing the reigns of 
pagan and of Christian emperors ! These documents 
must be nothing less than the remains of some provin- 
cial registry, perhaps the Astor Library of the FayOm. 
One record — a Coptic document — relates the curses 
pronounced by a heathen mother on her son who had 
become a Christian. It intimates that the son, like 
many a martyr in those days, not content to enjoy "a 
fellowship with the saints," had pronounced curses be- 
fore the altar of some Egyptian divinity, and threatened 
their gods and temples. 

Some of the Greek classical papyri are written with 
great care. Prof. Mahaffy has been studying them for 
months, and he says that "they belong to the third cen- 
tury B.C., certainly not later that that," and he adds, 
"such astounding and unexpected antiquity, in a Greek 
manuscript, takes one's breath away." 

While speaking of recently discovered papyri, I must 
not omit those which were brought to light, only last 
year, at Deir el-Bahari, not far from the place where 
the royal mummies were found in 1881. I have a de- 
scription of the scene from one who stood near the 
mouth of the vvell, fifty feet deep, and saw 163 Arabs 
drawn up the well by ropes, each Arab bearing a mummy 
on his back. As the mummies seem to have been 
swapping sarcophagi with each other, and are therefore 
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somewhat mixed, it is not easy to estimate the exact 
value of this new "find." Between sixty and seventy 
papyri have been found, and we know not how many 
more may be secreted in the mummy cases. 

Mr. Petrie, or Mr. Newberry, his assistant, has ex- 
amined ninety-five species of vegetable remains from 
the cemetery of Hawara. Taking into consideration all 
the plant remains of the ancient Egyptians, he concludes 
that those plants which have come in contact with man 
have become changed, up to a certain point ; while the 
wild plants, that now surround us, grow in the same 
forms as they did 3000 years ago, and exhibit not the 
smallest change. Multitudes of these seeds have been 
planted, but one and all alike have refused to germinate. 
There is not, and there never was, the least foundation 
for the story that a seed which a mummy held in his 
hand for thousands of years sprouted, budded and blos- 
somed. It never did. 

In 1887, as some fellaheen were engaged in the pursuit 
of relics at El-Amarna. in Upper Egypt, among the 
ruins of the temporary residence of Amenhotep IV., 
more than 200 tablets, covered with cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, were found. They prove to be a part of a corre- 
spondence between kings and other officials of Asia, 
and two Pharaohs, belonging to the XVI 1 1 th dynasty. 
Among numerous subjects discussed they contain ac- 
counts of intrigues between the Assyrian and Egyptian 
courts, with exchanges of presents and warnings. The 
chief Assyrian correspondent speaks of a treaty between 
Assur-na-din-ahi and Amenhotep III., and calls himself 
the father-in-law of that Pharaoh. The leading topic 
is the marriage of his daughter to the Egyptian king. 
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Such towns as Byblos, Samaria, Megiddo, Akka and 
Askelon, are represented as owing allegiance to Egypt. 
The letters were written by officers or vassals, who were 
governing for Pharaoh his Asiatic provinces. On one 
tablet Prof. Sayce has found a letter to Amenhotep III. 
from a place called Urusalim (the Hebrew for Jerusa- 
lem). From this Prof. Sayce has no doubt that fifteen 
centuries before our era " the city of the great king " 
was garrisoned by Egyptian soldiers. These tablets are 
of the deepest interest and form the most unexpected 
discovery of modern times. 

East of the ancient town of El-Amarna are two ra- 
vines in the amphitheatre of cliffs ; the northern one is 
■called Darb-el-Hanz wari. If this is followed for a 
distance of three miles or more from its mouth, we en- 
ter a small valley which branches from the left-hand 
side of the main ravine. Towards the head of this, on 
the left-hand side, is the tomb of the Pharaoh who 
tried to dethrone the god of Thebes. It is, like the 
" tombs of the kings " at Thebes, a subterranean pas- 
sage cut in the rock, and sloping downwards at an 
acute angle to a distance of more than a hundred 
metres. After entering the spacious passage to the 
tomb, we pass, on the right, a long passage, never fin- 
ished, perhaps intended for the queen. Soon after- 
Tvards we come to a chamber, also on the. right, which 
serves as an ante-chamber to another within. The 
walls of both chambers have been covered with stucco 
and embellished with hieroglyphics and sculptures. 

Here are figures of prisoners from Ethiopia and 
Syria ; there the solar disk ; here female mourners who 
weep and throw dirt on their heads. The inscriptions 
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inform uS that the two chambers were the burial place 
■of Khu-en-aten's daughter, Aten-mert, who must, there- 
fore, have died before her father. Khu-en-aten himself 
was buried in a large square columnal hall at the ex- 
treme end of the passage. Fragments of his granite 
sarcophagus have been found there, and pieces of the 
•exquisitely fine mummy cloth in which his body was 
wrapped, beside ushabtis bearing his name. The only 
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finished portion of the tomb is the chamber in which 
his daughter was buried. Elsewhere the tomb is in the 
same condition as the tombs of his adherents. The 
walls have never been covered with stucco, much less 
painted or sculptured, and even the columns of the 
magnificent hall in which his sarcophagus was placed 
remain roughhewn. It is clear that the king died sud- 
denly and was buried in haste, probably on the morning 
of a revolution. His followers may have made a stand 
against his enemies for a few months, but it is difficult 
to believe that they could have done so for a much 
longer time. It is, indeed, possible that before his 
body was properly entombed his enemies broke into 
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his last resting-place, destroyed his sarcophagus, tore 
the wrappings of his mummy to shreds, and effaced the 
name and image of his god wherever it had been en- 
graved on the wall. Very shortly after the Pharaoh's 
death his city must have been destroyed, never to be 
inhabited again. 

[See a letter of Prof. Sayce in the Academy for Feb- 
ruary 27th, 1892.] 

BUBASTIS. 

Herodotus informs us that at one time capital pun- 
ishment was abolished in Egypt, and all criminals, 
during a period proportionate to the enormity of their 
offences, were set to work raising the ground in the 
neighborhood of the city to which each one belonged. 
From this we must infer that Bubastis did not enjoy a 
very high reputation, for the ground around it was 
raised higher than that of any other town. Its most 
ancient temple was left down in a hollow ; the roof and 
pylae below the foundations of all the dwellings of the 
town. This temple was originally dedicated to Bast 
or Pasht ; though later, and especially in the time of 
Ramses 1 1 , altars were erected to Amon, Set, Ptah and 
Ra. Herodotus said of it: "Other temples may be 
grander, and may have cost more in the building, but 
there is none so pleasant to the eye as that of Bubastis." 
He follows this statement with a minute description of 
the famous structure. It was built, he says, of the finest 
red granite 

In 1889 M. Naville excavated the ruins of this tem- 
ple. They are ruins with an emphasis. The destruc- 
tion is complete. Who the wanton spoiler was we shall 
never know. The temples of Lower Egypt were of 
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that style of construction which fitted them to be used 
as fortresses, and we may suppose that their destruction 
was accomplished in times of war. We know that Bu- 
bastis was besieged by the Persians, and that it fell in 
the time of Phocas. Besides, it was situated in the 
direct line which all invaders, from the east, would take, 
whether they were Syrians, or, the Shasu ever hover- 
ing around the eastern boundary; or Hittites from Asia 
Minor, or Mesopotamians, or Persians. Bubastis was 
therefore a strategic point which every ambitious gen- 
eral coveted. 

Up to the present day no monuments or inscriptions 
have been found in any part of Egypt so old as the 
lid dynasty. I say this, not in forgetfulness of the 
necklace, bearing the name of King Menes, of the 1st 
dynasty, belonging to the Abbott collection, and now 
in the rooms of the Historical Society in this city. 
M. Naville found at Bubastis monuments dating back 
to the IVth dynasty. The names of Khufu and Khefra, 
builders of the two largest pyramids of Gizeh, are 
among them. This is the first time any mention of 
these two kings has been found on a contemporaneous 
edifice, not a tomb, north of Memphis. They were 
more extensive builders than had been previously sup- 
posed. The name of Pepi, of the Vlth dynasty, was 
twice found at Bubastis. So many evidences of the 
Hyksos kings appeared there that the town may have 
been a rival of Zoan. Two of the finest statues dis- 
covered there bear the Hyksos features — high, strongly 
marked cheek bones, cheeks hollow, mouth projecting 
and stout lips with fleshy protuberances at the corners. 
Though clearly belonging to the XHIth or XlVth 
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dynasty, Ramses II. had put on each of them his own 
name and had hammered off the name of their proper 
owner. Among the discoveries made by M. Naville 
are the names of twenty-five kings, from Khufu to 
Ptolemy Epiphanes ; giving us glimpses of the history 
of Egypt for 4000 years. He also found at Bubastis 
the name of lan-Ra, or Ra-ian, a king previously un- 
known. So frequently does the name of Ramses II. 
occur there, and so great a favorite of his was this city, 
it now appears quite possible that Bubastis, not Zoan, 
was his residence and that of his son Menephtah, and 
that " the wonders wrought by Moses and Aaron in the 
field of Zoan," and their interviews with Pharaoh were 
in Bubastis, and not in Zoan. 

On February 6th, 1889, ^s Mr. Charles Edwin Wil- 
bour, a native of Little Compton, R. I., was walking 
along the south-eastern part of the little island of 
Seheyl, well up from the water, in full view of the Isle 
of Philae, he discovered one of the most important 
texts found in these last years. It covers the side of a 
rounded block of granite eight or nine feet high. In 
the inscription, a message is said to have been received 
by the King of Nubia, and of the cities of the South 
at his residence at Elephantine, from King Te-sor, in 
the eighteenth year of his reign, describing the terrible 
famine in Egypt, in consequence of the failure of the 
Nile during seven consecutive years ; and asking for 
authentic information about the rising of the Nile, and 
the gods who were taking part in the inundation. The 
governor supplied the desired information, and gave 
ample statistics with regard to the nature of the ani- 
mal, vegetable and mineral wealth of the country. 
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The king, on receiving this report, made an offering to 
the gods and goddesses of Elephantine, and was re- 
warded by night with a vision of the great god Khnum, 
who complained that, from time immemorial, stones 
were ready but no man turned them to use for build- 
ing temples to the gods, or for repairing those that 
were falling into ruin. The god promised that hence- 
forth the Nile should issue forth, and that not a year 
should fail ; that the famine should cease ; that corn 
should grow in plenty, according to the heart's desire ; 
even more plentifully than ever before. The king 
awoke ; his courage revived, and he issued a decree, 
endowing the great god of the cataracts with the arable 
lands on the right and left banks of the Nile, about 
two hundred acres in all, with dues to be paid by the 
inhabitants of the district '* from the produce of their 
bains, and of whatsoever the fisherman catcheth. or 
the hunter doth entrap, or the fowler acquire; of all 
these," says the king, " I offer thee a tenth part. So 
of all the gold, ivory, ebony, and all other articles of 
commerce. Stone cutters, workers in metals, traders 
in rare stones, all shall pay the same tithe." This in- 
scription was engraved on the side of an immovable 
boulder, in a conspicuous place. Although it professes 
to be the record of a decree of Te-sor, a king of the 
1 1 Id dynasty, yet the style betrays a later age, perhaps 
as late as the Roman period. The allusion to the 
"seven years' failure of the Nile" has given to it the 
name " The Tablet of the Seven Years of Famine." 
The whole inscription has been published by Dr. 
Brugsch, with an introduction, translation and an ex- 
planation of everything that needs explaining. Dr. 
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Brugsch regards the whole thing as a "pious fraud," 
drawn up for the express purpose of furnishing an 
ancient precedent for a modern tax of ten per cent. 
The argument which some Greek or Roman governor 
used was this : If the great god Khnum could demand 
the revenue of one tenth of every man's income, why 
not I ? Yet the tablet is none the less instructive, 
showing as it does that there was a tradition in Egypt 
that, at some remote age, there had been severe dis- 
tress in consequence of a famine which had lasted 
seven years. By no process of reasoning can the allu- 
sion be identified with the biblical seven years of fam- 
ine in the time of the patriarch Joseph. 

This lecture has given a few glimpses of the high 
civilization which Egypt once attained. The contrasts 
of Egypt past and present are most striking. Now she 
is nothing but a decaying carcass over which envious 
vultures are hovering, and one is rapidly devouring. 
The period since the ruthless bombardment of inno- 
cent, defenceless Alexandria has been the one most 
destructive to the monumental records of Egyptian his- 
tory which the world has ever seen. It has been seri- 
ously proposed, of late, to build a reservoir above the 
First Cataract, which will submerge the Isle of Philae ! * 
So little does the present government care what shall 
become of those unrivalled structures, if only money 
enough to pay the coupons of Ismail Pasha's bonds 
can be filched from the miserable fellaheen. 

The outlook for Egypt is not hopeful ; yet the cloud 
may have a silver lining, though we see it not. In 

*See Bosphote &gyptien, Le Caire, le 2 Mai, 1891. 
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ancient fable it was the tear of Isis, weeping for her 
suffering children, that caused the Nile to rise. There 
is still a Moslem belief that an angel brings a drop of 
water from Paradise every year, and that causes the 
inundation. All this is only a poetic, mythological 
way of expressing the belief that the Nile is fed by the 
waters of heaven falling on the Abyssinian mountains. 
However unworthy of preservation the present mon- 
grel race of Egyptians may seem to be, no sparrow falls 
unnoticed, and a heaven of love still broods over that 
fairy land, and in its own time and method may bring 
light out of seeming darkness, and make even a moral 
•desert as fragrant as the rose that buds and blossoms in 
queenly beauty. A thousand events of this life are 
beyond our control, and all we can do is to " let pa- 
tience have its perfect work." That was a profound, in- 
spired precept of Epictetus : " Seek not to have things 
happen as you choose them, but rather choose them to 
happen as they do ; and so shall you live prosper- 
ously." 



